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“ O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
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Improvements in the cultivation of Wheat andiand are matured.” 


Inspection of Flour, 


We have received an interesting memoir, fur- 
nished by B. U. Coles, Esq. to the New York 


County Agricultural Society, uponthe cultivation|the disease called blight, rust, or mildew. His’ 


of Wheat and inspection of Flour ; in which he 


has suggested several methods to improve them,/fer, however, from each other, upon the nature’ 


that are so general in their nature as to be every 
where applicable; and we therefore, present 
such extracts as will place the opinions of that 
writer, fairly before our readers. He has 
sustained, by very plausible reasons, an inter- 
esting, and to us, a very novel, but unsatis- 
factory proposition. We mean, the abandon- 
ment of our inspections of quality. Still we 
think that the publication of his argument 
may be useful, by leading others to assist us in 
the examination of this subject. To improve 
the quality of our wheat, he urges us to relieve 
it, before seed time and harvest, from impuritie 
contained init; such as rye, cockle, smut, chess. 
or cheat, and spring wheat. In this recommen- 
dation we heartily concur with him. We wish 
that his suggestions on this point, as conveyed in 
the following extracts, may be carried into prac- 
tice by the cultivators of wheat. On ryE anp 
COCKLE he justly remarks: 

“ The remedy for these evils is to sow no seed, but 
such as is free from these impurities ; but should they 
be discovered in the growing crop, they ought to be 
removed, The rye plant is conspicuous, as it overtops 
the wheat plant, and can be cut down any time before 
the harvest, with very little labour asd expense. The 
cockle plant is so entirely distinct in its leaves, and 
flower, that it can be removed by the hand, or cut 
down at any period of its growth. 

Smut, he appears to think, 

“Cannot be attributed to a corruption of the interi- 
or or kernel of the in; otherwise, this corruptive 
process would extend beyond the part first attacked, 
and involve in destruction a part of the stalk, and par- 
ticularly the bran; besides the powder called smut, 
would be destroyed in its uniformity, by such putrefac- 
tive decomposition.” 

And he infers that, 

“Smut cannot be produced by an insect, for the 
closest observers of nature can discover no relation 
between the economy of the insect tribe and this dis. 
ease. The sting of an insect will cause the juices of a 
plant to exude in the process of circulation ; but such 
an effect is exhibited on the exterior part of the plant 
attacked, the fruit is only withered or shrunk, its na- 
ture is not entirely changed as in this instance ; or an 
insect may resort to a plant in order to deposit its nit 
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extremely minute and light, are carried about chrougiiis \o remove the smut and cleanse the grain, caperi- 
the air, and lodging upon the wheat while in blossom,'ence shows that it can be done as easily by soft water, 
assume the place of the kernel, where they vegetateas by any mixtures, and we are spared the trouble and 
jexpense of procuring a nostrum, which cannot be more 
leffectual, and which frequently when applied by un- 
And he has endeavoured to support this opin-skilful hands, will act upon the grain violently, and to 
ion, by reference to several high authorities onthe injury or destruction of its. germinating powers.” 


the subject of smut; as well as, by adverting to ; : : 
ject of smut ; as well as, by He then gives usin a note the following very va 


authorities are of the highest order. ‘They dif-/luable account of the effects produced by seve- 
ral steeps. 

or origin of the substance, and they are of course. 

unsatisfactory. And his own opinion is certainly“ Experiments to ascertain the value of the differen; 
deprived of much of is weight, by the contrast, Steeps, in curing the smut in wheat, by Mr. B. Be. 
jwhich he has drawn in the following passage, van, Leighton, Bedfordshire, 19th July, 1803, with 
between rust and smut. | twelve samples of good wheat A, and twelve samples 

i ‘ . ” 

“ Most parasitical fungi have the ability of protruding, © f very smutty B. 
their little fibres within the corticle of the plant, from'— —_— 
whence they derive their nourishment, and from which) | : , Speci- 
they cannot be easily dislodged ; but it is the singular Solutions in which the whest |fic gra-| Number of 
property of smut, that possessing no such capability, it seeks) was steeped 24 hours vity of|smutty ears in 






































a covering from external injury, and the means of life and __| steep. |3 sheaves. 
growth within the epidermis of the grain, and while it de-| A B 
ours the juices intended for the farina, leaves those for the, 1. Solution of potash 1,357 1 81 
ran to perform their office.” | 3. Nitrate of potash 1,080 7 115 
8. Common soot 1,025 0 123 
We confess that our present view of this sub-|_9- Lime saturated 1,003 | 0 2 
ject inclines us to think that smut is not a plant.|!2 Nuric ace’ 1,016 | none grew 
We have considered it a disease of whose nature!" aoe tt %. 
“ig \13. Dry in its natural state 6 323 
we possess no satisfactory knowledge. And wey44. washed in common water notsown| 107 





wish experiments to be made, to ascertain its! 


true origin. We have thought that itsimmedi-/ We rise from an examination of the results 
ate cause, might be the diseased state of somelor these experiments without being able to ac 
vessels, whereby the juices of the plant were\-oynt for the recommendation of water by Mr. 
suffered to exude and arrange themselves che-lCojes as the best steep, when it appears from 
mically into carbonaceous matter, instead of be-ithe table that 107 ears of smut were formed after 
ing converted into starch and gluten by a healthyjysing water; whilst none were found when 
action of those vessels. lhe remote cause we sulphuric acid was employed, and only two ears 
apprehend might be found in an unusual absorp-lwere found when lime was applied. To ow 
owen of highly nutritive matter, and this be pre-anprehension, the experiments prove conclusive- 
pared by the action of great humidity upon so- ly, that a solution of sulphuric acid is the best 
luble substances, deposited with the seed, or its steep that can be used, and that lime ranks the 
previously existing in the soil. How the juicesinext, whilst common water and solutions of pot- 
of diseased wheat could become smut, or how ash, nitre, or soot appear to prevent the forma- 


the healthy plant perfects grain, we do not pre-tion of about two thirds of the smut that would 
tend even to imagine. But our view of this sub-loccur if they were not used, and that they are 
ject may be tested pretty fairly, by forcing thelcanable of being so far beneficial. But as lime 
maturation of wheat, by the free application ofjabounds in our country, it certainly should be 
very nutritive materials, in solutions or powders, procured for this purpose, and be preferred by 
according to the weather. We repeat, how-those who are not well acquainted with the acids, 
ever, that our opinions are unsettled on this sub-las the use of nitric acid being destructive. This 
ject; having never yet seen a satisfactory expla-jacid dissolves gluten with activity; and when it 
nation of the matter. And we will now pass tojj, highly concentrated, if poured upon dry im- 
his observations upon the various methods of|palpable powder of charcoal, it puts it instant- 
preparing seed wheat, that contains smut, in or-iiy on fire. It might have been supposed from its 
der to destroy its injurious properties. On thisjwel] knows action upon carbon, that a weak so- 








safe from external injury, and where its young may find 
congenial food. But there is no analogy between this 
habit of the insect tribe and smut; for still the question 


head he makes the following observations ; lution of it would make a good steep to clean all 
« It is evident that the first step to eradicate this evi},smutty seeds, But the experiments of Mr. Be- 


returns, navy Bae the farinaceous part of the grain solis to sow no seed wheat but what is free from smut. 1/|¥"n Clearly prove, that this application of it de- 
c 


completely changed its nature ?” 

Since then he finds no analogy between the cor- 
ruptive process, nor this habit of the insect tribe 
and the formation of smut ; he concludes that, 


uch cannot be readily procured, then wash the seed injstroys the germinating powers of wheat. And it 
ommon water, changing frequently the water until «may be that this injury is produced by its dissolv- 
the smut be removed. There are found in different ing some of the gluten of the grain; for upon 


eet rank, vaih eo Uitied capstan atl clker ane the action of this substance on the starch and sa- 





The better opinion seems now to prevail ; that it isa plantlalkaline solutions, &c. but it is evident that the effectjcharine principles of the seed, the vegetative pro- 
known as a parasitical fungus, the seeds of which, being|of these is altogether imaginary, for as the only ohjecticess appears, in most cases, entirely to depend ; 
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oth r ciicumsiances such as air, water and heatfarmer and merchant, by an adequate distinction in| “ When the quality of flour is subjected to the 


being at the same time favourably present. 
ficult as it may be, in most cases, to explain 
the mode of operation; still in this instance, as 
in many others, we have the lessons of «xpe-| 
rience to guide our practice. They admonish): 
us never to use nitric acid in our steeps. And 
they as positively direct the application of lime 
or sulphuric acid, whenever we are so unfortu- 
nate as to be obliged to use smutty grain as seed. 
By rendering smut less soluble, they most pro- 
bably destroy its injurious character; which 
suggestion is hazarded in illustration of our idea 
of the origin of the disease. We will here 
leave this part of the suject, for we are in dan- 
ger of passing beyond our proper sphere. We 
have no pretensions in chymical science, and 
should therefore make none. It is most proba- 
ble that we ought to have suppressed our thoueths 
upon these operations. And we would have done 
so, but for our desire to lead others into this field 
of inquiry. 

Of chess or cheat, it is remarked in the me- 
moir that, 

“Tt is a well known plant, possessing every chur 
acteristic of a distinct vegetable, which  repro- 
duces itself, and therefore there is no reason for 
the supposition that wheat will produce chess 
farmers have not been sufficiently attentive to the 
circumstances under which chess makes its ap- 
pearance ; but have assumed it as a fact, that because 
the chess crop is large when the wheat crop is small, 
that the former is produced by the latter. If this be 
the case, the same power of transforming themselves 
into chess must be attributed to rye, barley, and oats, 
as they frequently contain chess, and. even Indian corn, 
among which this plant is often found growing. But 
it is not so, for nature has ordained that every vege- 
table shall reproduce after its own kind, and in the 
whole arrangement of her works evidently abhors 
such transformation, Chess is placed in the ground 
either by sowing the seed, or, as is frequently the 


thods recommended by Mr, Coles as worthy ol 


Dif- price between the different qualities of wheat, as they|¢Xamination of an inspector, he tests it by some 
are free from, or mixed with impurities, which differ-rule or standard, 
ence in price shail act as a stimuius to neat and judi |be very inaccurately defined, and for the most part 
cious tillage. 


which from its nature must 
I would suggest therefore the proprietyjaltogether ideal: but as tt is the characteristic of 


of some rule, whch shail distinguish between the foul/quality to vary, it is exiremely rare Unat the article 
and clean wheat.” iispected will conform to tie s avdard set up, or if it 


r . . : do, that standard must be ever varying, s0 as to pre- 
» . » . , ¢ { o | ’ ’ Be 
We have thus given a full view of the me ~ hapa 


vent the long continuance of any uniform plan. 
’ jthe inspector’s mark is the criterion of its worth, 
being adopted by our farmers, to whom they|whatever may be its intrinsic merit, all endeavour to 
present invaluable suggestions on the subject of|reduce the quality, and yet obtain from the inspector 
improving the quality of their wheat. And we|the mark of the highest value; for however ee? 
shall soe lay the views of that gentleman upon|*? **epecter s standard an article may be, the seller wil! 


is gall £ ae ve f . : i not receive for it an additional farthing, either at home or 
the subject of our inspeciions of quality as all cbroad. 


ly before our readers: putting In Italics those! “ How effectually, by this system, are the designs of 
passages to which our concluding remarks areipature perverted ;—the tair ground of competition 
intended to be particularly applied. jshould be, who shajl furnish the best article and at 
He observes, the cheapest rate? a principle to which we are in- 
“4 1 ron ’ oa : debted for most of the numerous comforts we enjoy, 
I um fully however of the opinion, that the radicallderived from the arts; but in this instance the abject 
source of the evil we now lament, may be traced tolof competition is, who shail make the poorest article, 
the principles upon which the office of inspector ofjand obtam for it the mark of the highest quality, 
flour is constituted: and that unless the duties oflwhich entitles it to the greatest price ; a ground af 
hat office are entirely changed, all efforts to correct|-ontest, that it may readily be conceived must lead to an 
the evil will be of but temporary benefit. Upon this|o, ess system of trick and imposture against which, 
subject £ shall now enlarge, and endeavour to estab-|j 5,4 difficult it must be for any individual successfulh 
lish the truth of the proposition, that it is the tenden-|44 contend, even when his interests and his feelings both 
cy of all inspections of the quality of an article, tolcgmbine to render it desirable. But in the ipresent case 
reduce it, unle 8S ich quality can he tested by wellly regret to say, that the interest and the feelings of 
defined rules of unerring accuracy: from which itithe inspector are with the manufacturer. The sub- 
follows, I think, that the duties of inspectors should ject of his office is prepared by the manufacturer, and 
be confined to quantity «lone. the emoluments are depen:!ent upon him ; and if thos: 
“It is with some diffidence that I enter upon thejemoluments are derived from fees rather than a stated su- 
consideration of this point, because I fear that thej/ary, it is evident that the greater the quantity offered for 
community, from prejudice in favour of an old cus-jiuspection, the greater will be the profits of the office. Thus 
tom, the propriety of which has perhaps been hither-levery inspector is interested to increase the subject matte 
to unquestioned, will be unwilling to acknowledgelof/is office. All facilities, therefore, afforded to the 
the justice of any objections against it, unless they/manufacturer—every advantage thrown into tis scaic, 
lead to something like mathematical demonstration,jare inducements to him to multiply bis article : and 
of which I fear the subject does not admit; but ifjon the other hand, the more the difficulties in the ma- 
my conclusions are not equivalent to arithmetical cer-jpagement of his business are augmented, the more is 
tainty, they approach, I think, as near it as any moraljhe embarrassed, and disposed to confine his operations 
proof can do. within moderate bounds, 


* When an article of merchandise is prepared at 





It is very difficult, and requires unwearied atten- 
2 ’ i 
tion, nice calculation, and aciive industry, uniform!y 





ease is carried thither in the manure; and when the 
sea-on is favourable for the wheat, the chess is 
subdued; but where it is unfavourable for the wheat,| 
then the chess, uncontrolled, becomes more prolific] 
and abundant. 


| 


} 


If care be taken that in cleaning the 
wheat, the rejected matter does not go among the 
manure, and that the wheat wien sown is free from 
chess, it is very certa’w that there will be no chess in 
the crop.” 

Summer wheat he observes, 


“Is an inferior grain ; it oughtenot therefore to be 
mixed with the winter wheat any more than rye, but 
should be brought to market in a separate state.” 

And upon the careless or intentional mixing 
of different qualities of wheat by merchants, he 
very properly remarks, 

“If the merchant could be induced to keep 
separate the different qualities of grain as they 
are brought to ma ket, the effect would be almos 
instanstancously, to give us a large proportion of wheat 
from our state, equal in value to any whatever. The 
holders of the wheat would in such a case not receive 
a less price for theanferior grain, and would obtain a 
much higher price for the superior, The motive for 
this practice of mixing the different quilities of 
wheat together, is no doubt to raise the quality of 
the inferior; but it the subject be well nderstood, it 
will be found that the effect of this reducing s)s'em 


any place, and its quality decided by an individual) 
‘:ppointed by law for that purpose, the character of; 
the article is derived from that place and that indivi- 
lual, and not from the person who manufactured or 
prepared it. Thus flour is designated as New York 
flour, in contradistinction to Richmond, Petersburgh, 
Baltimore, or Philadelphia flour ;—New York beef or 
potash as contradistinguished from Boston beef and 
potash -—Virginia tobacco, as contradistinguished 
from Maryland or Kentucky tobacco: proving that 
the general character given to the article at the place 
of export, is that by which its value is estimated. 
rather than the reputation of the person who produc- 
ed it. 


“ This isa “ good inspection,” and that “is a bad 


inspection,” are terms very usually employed, to de- 
note the value of the article offered for sale: the re- 
putation of the manufacturer, or producer, being thus 
wholly kept out of view, and merged in the inspector’s 
brand. 

“ The purchaser regards very little the intrinsic merit 
of the article itself, but only the general character it has 
acquired in conjunction with others of a similar kind, pre- 
pared at the same place, and designated by the inspector, 
as being of the same standard. 


** The tendency of this principle is truly unfortunate, 
as it levels all distinction of persons, and prevents 
the acquisition of individual reputation : by its ope- 
ration, the judicious efforts of one person are coun- 
teracted by the ignorance or mismanagement of 





always is, rather to depress the ot article, than to 
increase the value af the indifferent. I have thus 
endeavoured to state the causes of the depreciated 
nature of \Vew York wheat incident to the grain itself, 
and have annexed to each the mode of removing 
them; but it will easily be perceived of how little 


another, and the zeal and merit of some, are restrain- 
ed and impaired by the supineness of others. All 
encouragement to emulation is withdrawn, and that 
competition, which is the parent of improvement, be- 
comes completely paralyzed. It is in producing these 





benefit are all exertions to effect an improvement, 
unless a strong appeal be made to the interest of the 


to give satisfaction to the consumer and profit to the 
manufacturer. The Creator hus wisely ordained, that 
success in life shall be the reward of great exertion, 
a principle to which the human disposition is 
very repugnant, that men would sink into indolence 
and lethargy, were they not constantly awakened and 
roused into action, by the penalties attached to inert- 
ness. Every person feels the force of this besetting 
sin; it is the few who possess vigour and energy 
enough to resist its influence and check its progress, 
who succeed. But when the active energy and skil! 
of one individual, as in this case, are of no mere avail 
than the indifference and carelessness of another, the 


so 


igreat stimulus to exertion is withdrawn, and all be 


come listless and negligent. 


“ Again, when an inspector designates the quality 
of an articie, that responsibility or accountability, 
which is the great security for correct conduct and 
judicious management, is complety taken away from 
all parties. If the article is complained of as being 
of inferior quality, the maker of it justly replies, that 
it is the inspector, whom the law has vested with the 
power of stamping its character, and to him does he 
refer to explain how it has happened that an inferioz 
article should have received the denomination of the 
superiour. This is at all times a sufficient apology on 
the part of the manufacturer, and furnishes him with 
a convenient and legal cover, for his voluntary or 
unintentional negligence in the management of his 
business. It would be some protection from the per- 
nicious consequences of this system, if the law, while 
it relieved the manufacturer from responsibility, should 
have fixed it upon the inspector ; but unfortunately 
this is not the cause; for notwithstanding an inspec- 
tor should give to an article a character much beyond 





pernicious effects, that the inspector of flour is an 
important agent. 


what it intrinsically merits, yet he is not liable to make 


igood in damages to the person who suffers the injury 
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sustained. Could such a principle be established, 1 
would be impossible to find a man sufficiently affluent 
to exectite the office on such terms, tor the wealth of 


no individual would be competent to satisty demands|four; the Fredericksburgh 
which would then be made, in consequence of errors/preciated, and has not for some time past ranked 


(proceeding trom ignorance, negligence, or design) 
committed in the performance uf his official duties. 
Indeed it cannot be, from the very nature of things, 
that the inspector should be made responsible in his 
fortune. Neitheris he in reputation, for if he were, 
how deep in infamy and disgrace must those inspectors 
have sunk, under whose administration the staple com- 


modity of our state has declined to so degraded a con-|degenerated. 


dition. All those who have attended to this subject for a 
number of years past, must be sensible that neither the ma- 
nufacturer or inspector are at all responsible, either in their 
fortune or reputation, for the good or bad quality of the 
articles prepared for commerce, and which are subject to 
inspection. 

“ The feelings also of the inspector, as well as his 
interest, coincide with the manufacturer. It is rare 
when an article is offered for inspection that the pur- 


chaser is present; but the seller is almost always eithe Nracy of the southern flour. 


present himself or represented. ‘Thus is an opportu- 
nity afforded, uninterrupted by the presence and claims 
of the purchaser, to operate on the passions, interest, 
or feelings of the inspector, and by arguments drawn 
from public or private considerations, to induce a 
partial determination- The interest and feelings of 
the purchaser, who is unknown, are frequently neg- 
lected, and the injury to the one being remote, while 
that to the oth-r is immediately experienced, the obli- 
gation to an impartial judgment, which should be sa- 
credly regarded, is often slightly felt and but faintly 
practised. But I do not hesitate to say, that it is ut- 
terly impossible for any inspector to determine the in. 
trinsic merits, and properly decide the value of this 
article, by the simple examination of the eye, (the 


mode usually practised,) unassisted by a knowledge of 


those latent circumstances, which are possessed by the 
maker alone. 

* It is essential to the right conception of the true 
value of flour, that the purity of the raw material, 
and the mode of manufacturing it, should be under. 
stood ; for any person familiar with the subject knows 
full well, that frequently the eye is gratified with the 
appearance of the flour, which when baked into bread 
will be found to disappoint the expectations that had 
been formed of it; and on the contrary, it frequently 
occurs that the article though not so fair to the sigit, 
will give great satisfaction when used. Thus if wheat 
is contaminated with smut, the full measure of that 
defect will not be perceptible in the flour; but when 
mixed into dough, and baked into bread, the whole in- 
feriority of the raw material is fully brought to view, in 
the dark and disgusting appearance of the bread. This 
is the case, though not to the same extent with the 
other impurities with which wheat is usually conta- 
minated. 


“‘ There is also, in passing through the hands of the 
manufacturer, a variety of modes, by which an inferior 
article, or the inferior parts of the same article, may be 
so intermixed with the superior, as materially to injure 
its bread-making qualities, though to the most rigid 
scrutiny it may appear well fitted to the purpose for 
which it was intended. 


“There is one defect in wheat which is exceed- 
ingly injurious, and which it is impossible to detect 
in the flour by the eye alone, and that is if the wheat 
be grown in the ear. Flour from this description of 
wheat may, to all appearance, possess every quality 
of excellent meal; but it is well known that it is im- 
possible to make from it bread of a wholesome and 
digestible nature; because the circumstance of the 
grain being grown, destroys the susceptibility of the 
flour to be acted upon by leaven, and therefore it re- 
sists the influence of exciting causes, and remains a 
dead and inactive mass. Afier all these observations 
it may immediately be inquired, why the southern 
wheat and flour is so much superior to the New York 
wheat and four, as the former have inspectors as well 
as the latter? To this I reply, that the same causes 
have in fact depreciated the southern flour, and are 


progressing with unerring steps to reduce it also tolof the article, no person but the manufacturer can ful-should appear to be necessary. 


the New York standard. All who are tamiliar withjly estimate its value and meric, it evidently I think 
the subject, have remarked how degenerate of late|follows, that the office of inspector should be abolished 
jhas become a great proportion of the southernias it respects the quality of the article, and be entirely 
flour is materially oe pentane to quantity. Thus will cach manufacturer be 
piaced on his own exertions, and become responsible 
ibove the New York. Petersburgh fiour is daily jin his reputation, fortune, and future prospects, for his 
becoming more degenerate, and ihe operations of good or bad management. Until this reformation be 
last year have much injured the reputation andeflected by legislative interfcrence, and until the office 
value of the Philadelphia flour, Richmond fleurlof inspector shall be constituted upon entirely new 
still preserves its superiority, but not its original!princ. ples, it is much to be apprehended that all effort: 
purity, and it is a familiar remark among the towards permanent improvement will be in vain. J 
dealers, that even this description has of late much wl! perhaps be objected to this change in the system of in 
Each of these places have inspectors, section, that the community would thereby be exposed to 
who if they have not promoted, at least have not been many impositions ; and that this would be the case to a lim- 
jable to arrest this general tendency to deterioration ; ited extent, cannot be denied, but the effect of such a mea 
land itis a correct and sufficient reply io those whojswre would only be to substitute (if 1 may so express my 
still urge the comparative excellency of southern'self) impositions of but partial operation, which could / 
flour, that its prostration is only retarded by the absence! gvarded against, und for which there would then be a 
lof competition, «nd that it must eveniually share thejremedy, for those which are now universal, and what is 





ifate of others, 


“ Norcan I here avcid remarking also the agency 
iof the New York inspectors in producing the degene- 


New York is the great 


mart for southern produce, and a greater part of the 


(flour exported from thence passes through this market. 
It can readily be conceived how much it is the disposi- 


worse, in a great degree encouraged and legalized by 
ee present system cf inspection.” 
| QOur readers have now before them the in- 


j 
' 


genious reasons by which Mr. Coles seeks to 
jmaintain his unfavourable opinion of inspection 
of quality. And although his views may not be 


| 


ition of the smaller markets, to conform themselves toladopted, still the investigations which he has 


ithe larger, and to comply with the rules set up 
iby the large markets, whether they be to en- 


dency to depreciation, that the whole flour of the United 
States, and the wheat as connected with it, will be reduced 
to a base and unworthy character ; a circumstance which 
will deeply wound the interests of our country, by depriv- 
ing us of those markets, which we now supply in consequence 
of the goodness of our article. 

“Tam satisfied that the idea of the inspector of th 
quality of an article is peculiar to this country ; for 
as fur as I can inform myself, (and I have taken con- 
siderable pains for that purpose) there is no such 
officer in Europe as inspector of the quality of flour, 
or any other article that does not admit of mathe 
matical precision. The strength and purity of spirits 
is tested by the hydrome er, the quantity of cloth is 
ascertained by the yard measure, wine by the gallon, 
sugar by the pound weight ; but the qualities of these 
articles, as well as that of flour, have in Europe been 
ieft, as they always shuld be, to the discernment of 
the purchaser. It is not, however, flour alone which 
has been debased by the inspectors of quality ; every 
article of our country which has been subject to such 
banetul supervision has experienced a similar deprecia- 
tion; ashes, beef, pork, and tobacco, heve all been de- 
graded by the same pernicious influence ; and however 
some of these articles may have emerged from their low and 
degraded condition, their improvement is to be attributed 
much more to severe pressure upon those who prepare them 
uo" market, and who have suffered severely from their de- 

eneracy, than to any benign agency of inspectors. In 
proof of this fact, I will mention as an instance the recent 
attempt to improve the New York four. In consequence 
of its degraded state it had been almost wholly excluded 
from those markets heretofore supplied by us ; a circum. 
stance which has operated painfully upon the manufactur- 
er’s interest, and taught him the necessity of improving 
the article, in order to bring it again into consumption ; 
a necessity however not created by the inspector, and an 
improvement rather adverse than consonant to the views of 
that officer. 

“If then I have succeeded in proving that the inspec- 
tor of flour is the primary and continued cause of the 
evil we now lament; if it is the natural tendency of 
the exercise of that officer’s functions to depreciate 
the subject of his care and attention ; if he withdraw 
that responsibility from the Manufacturer, which ca: 
alone form the true basis upon which rests a securit: 
for the correct, upwright and beneficial management 
of his affairs, and does not assume that responsibili 

himself, either in his reputation or his fortune ; if hi 
level all distinctions of persons or exertions, and pre 
vent desirable competition; if from the very nature 





hance or depreciate the quality and value of an article.) 
I think it is evident therefore, that unless some measures|\UODs : 


. ' 
be adopted of energy and effect to arrest the general ten-| 


opened, may lead to practical and useful results. 
His opinions secm to rest upon three proposi 


| First, That it is impossible satisfactorily to 
define the qualities of flour. 

| 2ndly. That it is the interest and practice of 
iMspectors to permit the character of flour to 
become gradually more and more degraded. 
that by increasing the quantity manufactured, 
their fees may increase. 

Srdly. That it is the interest of the manufac- 
turer, to make his flour rather below, than equal 
to, or above the standard, because he can get as 
much for the worst, if it passes inspection, as 
he can for the best. 

These are substantially the reasons upon which: 
he founds his opposition to inspections of quality, 
and we candidly admit, that after having impat 
tially and attentively considered them, we are no! 
convinced that it is necessary, or could even be 
advantageous to abandon regulations which have 
been so universally adopted, and so implicitly 
relied upon, in this country. 

For although we may not be able to “ define 
ithe quality of flour with mathematical accura 
icy,” still we can reach a degree of probability 
so near to moral certainty, as to assure us of the 
intrinsic, relative value of commodities. By 
causing many trials of flour to be made by skil. 
ful Bakers, under the eyes of honest Inspectors, 
these taking critical notice of the colour, taste, 
smell, tenacity, and fineness of the different 
parcels, and comparing the results; we should 
sufifiose, that a standard could be fixed to an- 
swer every commercial pu: pose. And, also, that 
this standard could be as easily maintained. Foz 
practice would quicken the perceptions, and 
experience correct the decisions of the inspec 
tors, whose integrity is guaranteed by the most 
solemn sanctions. Nevertheless, there would 
still be room for the judicious exercise of a su 
perintending care on the part of a superior offi 
cer, and advantages be found, in the unceasing 
vigilance of our councils, or those who legis- 
iate upon the subject of inspections, Frequent 
investigations should be made, that the laws 
might be amended, or the officers removed, as 
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this city recentty experienced the good effect of 


a revision of the laws establishing our standard,|quality of each barrel with accuracy, how muchisale. 


If inspectors find it difficuit to determine thejand by consequence to command an extensive 


But upon this point the memorial of Mr, 


and this recollection leads us to the considera-|more so must it be for the consumers and espe-|Coles appears to be replete with contradictions. 


tion of the second proposition. 


We think that Mr. Coles has been peculiarly 
unfortunate in the opinion which he has advanced 
in relation to the disposition of inspectors, for 
we know that the flour inspectors of Baltimore, 
are among the most strenuous advocates of 
the highest or best standard. The happy effeci, 
which follow their faithful execution of our 
amended laws, and their good conduct in con- 
tributing to raise the standard of the inspection, 
under the direction of our city councils, and 
from a persuasion of its commercial expedien- 
cy, is so well attested by a memorial lately pre- 
sented to the Legislature of Maryland, signed 
by upwards of one hundred of our most respec- 
table dealers in country produce and exporting 
merchants, that we cannot express our own opin- 
ions better, than by presenting them in the lan- 
guage of that memorial. 


* The City of Baltimore, since its Incorpora- 
tion in 1796, feeling the immense: importance 
of having a proper and honest Inspection of 
flour, in which it had an interest not incompa- 
tible with that of the growers of wheat, or with 
that of the millers, its corporation has spared no 
effort, or attention, to devise the most effectual 
means practicable to attain so desirable an ob- 
ject. Its Ordinances on the subject are the fruit 
of inquiry, observation and experience. Having 


called in aid the judgment of the wisest citi- 


zens, and sent two of the Inspectors to Philadel- 
phia to ascertain the standard adopted to that 
City, and the practices pursued in that older 
market; the provisions on this subject are now 
well matured, and have had the effect to raise 
the reputation of Baltimore flour in Foreign 
markets, and place it in a rank with that from 
Philadelphia. Previous to those provisions, the 
character of Philadelphia flour stood higher than 
any other shipped from the United States. ‘The 
reasons why Baltimore flour then stood lower 
than that shipped from Philadelphia, were ob- 
viously the former mode of appeal and the fre- 
quent inspection of the article in dark warehous- 
es. The evidence of these evils produced the 
present excellent method of appeal, and inspec- 
tion in the open air, so that universal satisfaction 
has been consequently given to all parties con- 
cerned in the matter. There are three inspec- 
tors, all of whom are principals, who change 
their districts weekly, and are known to be men 
of approved skill and incorruptible integrity.” 


This statement let it he remembered, is given 
by those who in this large market, deal most ex- 
tensively in the article. It satisfies us, that it 
was entirely owing to an error in the former 
decisions of our city councils, that the standard 
of our flour inspection was found by experience 
to be commercially, too low. It unequivocal- 
Jy defends our inspectors from the charge of 
wishing to degrade the character of our flour ; 
or of being adverse to its improvement. It as- 
sures us, that the flour inspectors of Baltimore 
have been found to be impartial, and faithful 
officers; and we are willing to believe that the 


cially for the exporters, to inform themselves 
upon this subject? It appears to us impossible 
in the management of an extensive commerce, 
to do without a class of persons, whose busi- 
ness it shall be to ascertain the quality of com- 
modities. 
inspectors. They are appointed under laws 
which govern their decisions, and guarantee 
their fidelity. And although such office or re- 
gulation may have no existence in Europe, still 
we apprehend that the same duties are there 
performed under a different name, but with no 
better security against imposition. in Europe, 
thousands of persons are employed as brokers 
drawing samples, and ascertaining qualities. 
And in this country we have to decide whe- 
ther it is best to retain a few inspectors, or dis- 
pense with them, that we may empioy more 
Srokers. 

We are convinced that Mr. Coles has misun- 
derstood both the disposition and interests of 
inspectors; and we believe, that this will be 
made still more obvious, by an examination of 
the third proposition. 

From what has already been said, we think it 
appears, that whether the reputation of an in- 
spection be low and even degraded; or high 
and in great estimation, we may fairly consider 


the inspected article, as the true and imme- 
diate causes of their reputation. When those 
whose duty or right it is to establish the quality 
of an inspection, are deciding upon the degree 
of fineness that shall constitute the standard, 
they will naturally be governed by different 
views, turning wholly upon expediency, as con- 
nected with the interests of those who are con- 
cerned in the production, use, or sale of the 
commodity. And hence we find that various 
standards have been established in several of 
our cities. In New York and Frederickburg the 
lowest grades, that we are acquainted with, had 


in Philadelphia the highest existed, until Bal- 
timore recently established the same qualities. 
Of Richmond flour, we know but very little ; 
not much more, than Mr. Coles appears, by his 
memorial, to have known of Baltimore flour.— 
Now the different estimation in which the in- 
spections of these cities have been and are still 
held, by those who consume their flour, comes 
directly in support of the opinion, that it is an 
easy matter to establish a standard of quality, 
possessing sufficient accuracy to answer every 
commercial purpose. The late attempt to im- 
prove the flour inspection of New York, and 
the recent change which has been made in that 
of Baltimore, are both attributable to the action 
of the same cause. The inferiority of their in- 
spections was depriving those cities of advan- 
tages in other markets. It was found to be the 
interest of the farmer, miller, inspector and 
merchants to gratify thé consumer by improv- 
ing their qualities. It has been discovered 
that the interests of all are affected, by the 
character of the inspection, and that they are 





inspectors of other cities are as virtuous, as 
those of our own. 


best promoted when the established qualities 
are so good as to acquire a aigh reputation, 


In this country we call such persons) 


the legal enactments establishing the quality of 


been adopted in their inspection of flour; and, 


At one time it assures us, that in order to in- 
crease the quantity of the manufactured article, 
by doing which his fees would be augmented, it 
becomes the interest of the inspector to form a 
degraded standard, and it represents him as al- 
ways adverse to any improvement in the quality 
of the inspections; whilst in other passages he 
tells us, that the flour of New York has been ex- 
cluded from markets by its degraded character, 
and he warns us that the United States are in 
danger of losing the advantage of supplying mar- 
kets in which the excellence of their flour, has 
heretofore, caused it to be preferred. But we 
will not enlarge upon those contradictions, for 
we are Satisfied that however degraded the re- 
putation of an inspection may be, it should be 
usually referred to the baseness of the legal 
standard, and but very seldom, to the turpitude 
of inspectors, or improper dispositions of manu- 
factures. 

A desire on the part of those who are particu. 
larly interested in having our inspection laws prop- 
erly framed and faithfully executed, is not only 
highly honourable, but may be very useful; and 
we therefore hope, that it will always exist and 
be ever discreetly and justly exercised. There 
will then be no difficuity in ascertaining to what 
cause, the general reputation of an inspection is 
attributable. And when this is acknowledged, 
we can easily remedy any defect, by revising 
our standards, or removing our officers. We 
can if we please secure for our inspection the 
highest reputation, by causing our own super- 
fine brands to be put, only upon the very best 
quality that it is possible to make. But of the 
expediency of establishing this exalted standard, 
those are the best judges, who deal most in the 
article, or whose duty it may be to inform 
themselves on this subject. We presume how- 
ever, that there is a height beyond which the 
superfine standard cannot be advaztageously car- 
ried. For we have often ssen, and made use of 
a superior kind of which no great deal is manu- 
factured. 

It is called in this city family or Baker’s flour. 
It is so much better than superfine, that it always 
commands from 50 cents to one doliar more per 
barrel. It is made under the well founded ex- 
pectation of getting a price for it, as much above 
that of superfine, as the article itself may be in- 
trinsically worth. And this difference is paid upon 
the mere representation of the manufacturer. 
These facts lead us to suggest, that our in- 
spection laws might probably be improved, by 
inserting a clause calculated to excite individual 
enterprise, and intended to give a mixed repu- 
tation to our flour: one that is general, depend- 
ing upon the brand of our inspector, the other 
particular, and resting upon the name of the 
manufacturer. The fanciful names of our mills 
are now often branded upon our flour ; and these, 
we think, might advantageously give place to the 
real names of the manufacturer. Individual re- 
putation could then be acquired, and the commu- 
nity be at the same time protected from the gross 
impositions and embarrassments to which we be- 
lieve an abandonment of the inspection of quali- 
ty would immediately lead. 
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~ Tf then the character of our inspections is de- 
termined by the standards of quality enacted by 
our statutes, the third proposition of Mr. Coles, 
is deprived of its force; for our inspection will 
be good or indifferent according to the requisi- 
tions of the law; and we shall ordinarily find 


the rest it requires. But I do not graze it, wheneve 

the ground is so wet, as to admit ef being poached. 
It holds the ground longer, and resists intruders 
more vigorously, than any highland grass I know. 
I mean gradually to make it my chief 

for hay and grazing. 





ourselves under no necessity to impeach the mo- 
tives of manufactures or inspectors in order to 
account for the degraded character of a city in- 
spection; nor be subject to false and injurious 
impressions as to the character and conduct of 
these useful and respectable portions of our fel- 
low citizens. This we conceive not only the 
right, but the absolute duty of the manufacturer 
to make his commodity no better than the stan- 
dard, when he expects to get no more for it, than 
is currently obtained for the standard quality. 
For if he should regulate his practice by the 
opposite opinion, he would soon be ruined and 
driven from his business. His competitors by 
making their articles no better than the law re- 
quires, could afford to sell their flour lower than 
he could, paying the same price for wheat, and 
yet gain; whilst he would be losing by making 
his commodities better than the standard. Against 
the commission of this destructive error, his in- 
terests will give him early and useful admoni- 


It will grow well on level stuf high land. 


ter it is cut for hay, until! Christmas. Ali stock 
are extremely fond of it, and the only grazing de- 
fect it has, is, that it does not yield as much in that 
way as some other grasses. If the ground is too wet, 
rushes creep into it ; whenthe ground is dry, and it 
is much grazed, white clover slowly assails it; but 
it is more tenacious of its hold, than any other arti- 
ficial lowland grass I know. 1 prefer sowing it in 
the fall, either upon wheat immediately sown, or 
among corn, the ground being first put in tilth. In 
both cases it is better to cover it as slightly as pos- 
sible ; but in both I have left it uncovered, to the 
guardianship of the weather, with success. Sown, 
mixed with timothy, a better sree may be expected 
the first year, but it will gradually eat out the ti- 
mothy, and I have had it good and thick, for eight 
years after every stalk of the timothy has disap- 
peared. It makes both good seed and hay at the 
same cutting, so that an abundance of the former 
can be saved with little expense. Hence, the quan- 





tions, and by the strict observance of these, he 
will improve his own situation, and best perform 
his duty to society. 

Since then we are convinced that the interests 
of all, are best protected by the operation of in- 
spection laws, and that the integrity of our in- 
spectors, and the reputation of their brands, may 
be easily preserved by proper vigilance on the 
part of those who frame our statutes, we shall 
content ourselves at present with recommending, 
that frequent examinations of the inspected ar- 
ticles be made by those whose duty or right it 
may be to amend our laws. And in our next 
number we shall present some very interesting 
extracts from a publication, by Mr. John C. 
Brush, of Washington City, upon the compari- 
tive quality of Wheat and Flour, in the northern 
and southern states, with instructions showing 
how to improve the quality, &c. &c. 


Communicated by G. W. Jeffreys, Esq. of North 
Carolina, for the American Farmer. 


Virginia, Port Royal, Dec. 6, 1817. 
DEAR SIR, . 


I have not the means of ascertaining the Linnzan 
name of either of the grasses I sent you the seed of, 
nor whether the tall kind is that described by Doctor 
Mease, nor whether it is the species of grass im- 
pores by Dr. Muhlenburg. Several of my sons 

ave been in Pennsylvania lately, and saw it only at 
Dr. Logan’s in a very small quantity, who called it 
all the three names you mention. It is probable, 
either that it has been neglected, or inadquately 
tried, or that it may not suit that soil or climate. 

Stocks of all kinds graze well on the meadow oat, 
though when mixed with red clover, they prefer the 
latter. Hogs are most pertinacious in this prefer- 
ence. It bears grazing better than any other grass, 
and more frequent repetitions of it, allowing it short 
intervals to spring up, after being eaten down. It 
affords, after being well set in strong stiff land, graz- 
ing nearly or quite through the winter. Cut, after 
it is in flower, and before the seed ripens, it makes 
fine hay; and good, after a portion of the seed is 


tity tobe sown on an acre is not important, because 
grass seed cannot be sown too thick. Could it be 
cleaned of the chaff, a k would amply suffice for 
an acre, but as this is difficult, I would recommend 
a bushel. But the quality of the seed, like clover’ 
in the pug, must be estimated upon view. 

My hogs are grazed, ringed, on clover and mea- 
low oat; and I find, when fattening, much benefit 
from such grazing two or three hours daily, near 
their pen. 

Isow wheat, when I have time to pursue the best 
mode in my opinion, with trowel hoes, all small, 
(except that for opening the middle furrow) drawn 
by one horse, plowing with the mould board toward 
the corn, and thus raising the ridge on which the 
corn grows. The mould boards are narrow, and 
placed three or four inches above the bottom of the 
plough, so that it may work deep, and cover the 
wheat shallow. The middle furrow is opened as 
deep aud wide as two strong horses can effect it, by 
a large trowel hoe plough, and two large mould 
boards. I strive to have it deep and wide, and 
without wheat, and many experiments have con- 
vinced me, that the crop is thereby increased, how- 


saving labour in the subsequent preparation for corn, 
and the improvement by d ning the soil. Har- 
rowing upon a hill fallow, is undoubtedly the best 
mode of putting in wheat, but cs | corn, often 
foul with growing grass, and in narrow five and a half 
feet ridges, it is rejected, as inconvenient, and too 
aed working the ground 

dare not flatter myself with so beneficial a re- 
sult of my efforts to advance the science of agri- 
culture, as you are pleased to expect, but they shall 
be co-extensive with my ability ; and I hope, that 
actuated by the same motive, instead of withholding 
your correspondence, you will hereafter reciprocate 
with me the discoveries of your experience, and ex- 
tend the benefits of your exertions to 
Yours, respectfully, 

JOHN TAYLOR. 


N. B. October and November, rather the latter, 
are the months in which I sow the red top seed. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Description of a MILL for getting out Clover Seed, 





ripe. e tops being clipt off with a sickle for 
seed, the residue will make tolerable hay, and this 
is the best mode of saving seed. As soon as it 


BY CALEB KIRK. 


Clover is considered the best grass cultivated 


tinue to do sountil March. Observation determinesiing and improving exhausted soils; when a judi- 


cious process accompanies the management in 
the culture, none exceeds it. 
Under the impression of those considerations, 


resource both|@nd to remove at least, one of the obstructions 


to a more general and liberal use of the seed of 


I suppose the red top and herd’s grass to be the|so valuable a product, I take the liberty of pre- 
same. Well reclaimed meadow land suits it best.| 
It is bet-) 
ter for hay than grazing, but I graze it severely of 


senting (for the American Farmer) a specitica- 
tion and description of a mil/ for the purpose of 
liberating the seed from the head and pods—a 
process not perhaps so well understood as the 
culture of the grass. 

The greater the facility of obtaining the seed, 

the more liberality in sowing it may reasonably 
be expected. 
The construction of a mill in every district of 
country that has began the culture of clover, has 
a stimulating effect—it gives every farmer the 
opportunity, whether his crop is less or more, 
to have the seed readily prepared, either for 
his own use, or the market, at a certain rate of 
cost or toll, which has generally been the same 
as the toll for grinding of grain—one tenth. 

In the details, some technical terms will be 

made use of, to give mechanics a better under- 
standing of the subject; especially mill-wrights, 
as it is within his province to erect machinery of 
that kind. 
A moderate water power will drive a four 
feet stone, whose friction is confined to about 
six inches of the outer skirt, the more central 
part being hollowed out about two inches to re- 
ceive the chaffy seed, especially the running 
stone, whose velocity ought to be from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty revolutions in a 
minute. 

The head of water, the water wheel, and gcer- 
ing, must be proportioned, and constructed to 


S!produce the motion and effect desired from the 


stones ; this part of the subject may be readily 
understood by a mechanic of common skill. 
The mill house should be at least two stories 
high, and capacious enough to contain the ma- 
chinery, and have room on the second floor to 
hold several wagon loads of the chaffy seed, as 
the season for getting out seed presses on the 
miller, for room to store the bulky article away, 


ever the surface may be contracted, in* addition tajif brought faster than his mill can work it off. 


The speed of working depends much on the 
weather—if wet or damp, it is less speedy than 
when dry and frosty. 

A strong frame, or husk (as it is termed) is 
built over the geering, similar to a grain mill, 
which consists of a main cog-wheel on the wate 
wheel shaft, that drives a counter wheel, that 
works in the trundle, or pinion on the stone 
spindle, as the case may be, either wood or iron 
geering. This husk should not be as high as the 
first floor, by about twenty inches, in order that 
the running stone may run immediately below 
the floor ; that part of the floor above the stone to 
be moveable, so that the stone may be hoisted 
up by a crane, to dress occasionally—and 
which must be kept two inches hollow nea: 
the eye, which ought to be fourteen inches 
diameter, to receive the seed without choak- 
ing, leaving as before stated, about six inches 
of a true face at the circumference of each 
stone, to be picked rough, but not furrowed 
as grain stones—the quality of them should 
be granite of a sharp grit, not very hard, (com- 





springs after being cut, I begin to graze it, and con-!in the United States, especially for the reclaim- 


pared with grain stones) the runner is hung 
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on a stiff rine, with either three or four horns: 
hung very truce, and a tube or cylinder of shee 
iron fitted in the floor, immediately over the eye 





residue is returned to the stones, to pass through 
with what is grinding. 
This process is continued till the parcel is fin- 


tion for wheat, and a kind of cultivation well 
‘calculated to improve land; but as I have many 
dependants, I have found it. necessary to grow 


of the stone, projecting into the eye, neailished. A season that is favourable to producing great quantities of corn for their comfort. 
to the rine, to pass the seed through, and whic! seed, and the mill in good order, ten or twelve Farmers have a notion that they must culti- 
prevents its coming into contact with the stone|>ushels may be taken out in a day, if well at-vate their land with a view to its protection 
in passing in, and by that means also prevents it:|tended: but under adverse circumstances the from the rays in the sun; this will be found to 
being choaked by attaching to the eye by the cen |lackof seeds in the pods, &c. sometimes, not per-|be one of the follies that tin:e bas sanctified, Up 
trifugal motion, and which would otherwise have|haps half, nor one fourth of that quantity canon my experience I venture to say, that the 
to be attended and liberated by hand assistance.|be procured with the same labour—some sea-sup will fatten and fructify the soil. I advance 
I shall be more particular on this point, as it is|sons very little seed is procured; in many pla nothing upon the credit of philosophy or spe- 
one of the greatest importance to get a regularjces (the success of milling keeps pace with the culation. If a farmer will plough well, and mix 
feed administered to prevent delay in grinding|farming in this business.) It is a convenience and separate the parts of his soil, it will, i! 
as well as regularity in the cleaning apparatus.* that affords advantage to a distance of five o1 poor soon acquire its pristine power; beyond 
I shall suggest a wooden spring, (though I ne-\six miles of a circuit to each mill, or further, tis he may not expect to go, without the aid of 
ver saw it used) fastened stationary, with thejbut if to be transported too great a distance, the manure. Captain Smith, who has given us the 
lower end made small and elastic to touch thelloss of time, the toll for grinding, loss of ma-bistory of the settlement of Virginia, states that 
rine, as the horns would be striking the lower|nure in offal, &c. is a draw-back worth consider- bis averoge crops of wheat exceeded that of the 
end of it, keep it in a continual tremour and byjation to every farmer that has a good barn flooraverage crop of England about ten bushels pe: 
that means shake the chaffy seed into the stonesito tread out with horses—although it is very acre ; how much will the comparison now hold 
with much regularity ; this being accomplished,\disagreeable to horses on account of dust, andIs not the average crop of England more than 
the miller’s judgment must regulate the opera-|must be unhealthy, the same observations will double that of Virginia? I blush, sir, when I 
tion of the stone to give as much /riction as theylapply tothe miller’s case who attends ona clover Say I believe that this is making the most o! 
will bear without bruising the seed, which failsimill. A person with weak lungs ought to avoidour case Iwill not attempt to explain all the 
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from the spout that delivers it into the mouth of 
the elevating buckets, as they are passing by, 
and carrying it up to the top of the upper story, 
enclosed in a box, or pipe twelve inches square, 
With more inclination than grain elevators, about 
five feet inclined to ten of perpendicular height ; 
the elevator box to be a little more enlarged at 
the first receiving the seed, by having the upper 
side or cover not very close to the bucket, to 
prevent choaking by any irregularity that may 
happen in the delivery from the stones, as those 
irregularities will sometimes happen from much 
short straw, or rifbbish in some parcels of seed. 

The elevator delivers the seed into the first 
fan, falling on the shoe, or coarse riddle that re- 
ceives it, and takes all the straw out, leaving 
nothing to pass through more than is necessary 
to be returned back to the stones for a second 
grinding—the dust having blown out through a 
tube, or pipe the full width of the fan, and six- 
teen inches deep that conveys it through a win- 
dow quite out of the mill. 

The seed and chaff that yet contains seed, 
falls into a second fan, about half the size of the 
former, by falling on a shaking sifter, with a 
fine, brass wire sieve—all the seed is sifted out 
that has been liberated from the pods and the 


* It is a very important point to have a regular un- 
interrupted motion in the fans, being a light sub- 
stance either in the chaff or out of it, as a little va- 
riation, by blowing too hard, would blow the seed out 
with the dust, and to slack a wind don’t sufficiently 
separate the chaff that has seed in it, from that which 
is relieved from it by the mill stones. As the motion 
of the fans are regulated entirely by the motion of the 
other works, and the stones being often impeded by too 
liberal feeding, especially after a want of feed has pre- 
ceded ; the writer would propose an effectual remedy 
to such as would go to the small expense of putting up 
a small light water wheel purposely for the fans, (dis- 
tinct for the fanfing) a very light power would be suf- 
ficient to be driven by a band or strap, (about the 
»ower of one man to turn by hand) as both the fans, 
if built light, would not require more strength than a 
common barn fan to turn them, a considerable quan- 
tity of seed could be saved by regular fanning, that 
otherwise is often carried out with the light chaff, by 
irregular wind, often made from the unavoidable change 


the business ; yet under all considerations mil/s causes which led to this monstrous change—. 
scem to be preferred, as they are now generally it is sufficient for my purpose to name two of 
erected in every neighbourhood through the clo-them—devotion to the blooded horse, which 
ver districts, Where water power is convenient created the necessity of a plough, correspond. 
for the m—this is an argument in their favour—ing with his powers—this was a little wrig 
the writer is strongly impressed with a belief that gling thing called a Dutch plough. Had thc 
several improvements may be made on them be- Devil been called upon for two agents by which 
sides the one noted. the soil of a country should be destroyed in a 
given time, I am persuaded that with all his 
experience and observation, he could not have 
produced any thing better. Those wretched 
agents opened the earth, perhaps two inches 
deep, and to keep down grass and weeds, it 
Was necessary to cross plough every ten or 
twelve days--every gust swept away the great- 
er part of the loose earth, and this process 
went on until the soil was all swept away, when 
a ; . _, |the land was abandoned as useless. No grass 
_ That corn does not require deep cultivating cooled or ornamented the bosom of this perse- 
is a fact that you may give to your correspond-icyted soil, save that which the bounty of nature 
ents, without the fear of contradiction from those gave. Necessity called loudly for a change, 
who practically know any thing upon the sub-\nor called in vain. Industry and skill are now 
ject; provided, at all times, sir, the field has busy in repairing the breach, and we have every 
been well broken, that is, ploughed not less thaDlreason to believe that they will receive their re 
six or cight inches deep. All that is then want-l ward, 

ing is to keep the ground clean. The power 
and vigour of the corn plant is not generally 
understood, but if any of your friends will give 
themselves the trouble to opena piece of ground 
twelve inches deep, and plant it in corn, they 
will find when it has obtained its growth, that 
the greater part of the roots have reached the 
hard pan, below the loose earth. Hence it is, 
sir, that this plant rarely fails to give a goodjand fermented liquors, are curious and impor- 
crop upon land that is well opened—the crop|tant arts in Europe. The glass manufactories 
of 1819 had no rain after it was cight or ten/facilitate the business there, but the expense 
inches high, and yet I made nearly the half ofjof bottles, corks, wax, and packages, and o! 
a full crop. Twenty years ago my land was|bottling, is very considerable,“even in Europe. 
two sandy and light to grow wheat; by thisjIt is much greater in our seaports; and in the 
kind of cultivation, and a very liberal use ofjcountry, bottling is almost impracticable, par- 
plaster of parish and grass seeds, | now meke,ticularly in our interior counties and settle- 
good crops of wheat, say from twelve to seven-ments. Some ideas will be offered on this sub- 
teen bushels for one seeded. My best crops|jects which have been under consideration for 
have invariably followed that of corn; for strangeja considerable time, and which, it is believed, 
as it may appear, I have failed six times out of|will be capable of extensive application, by sci- 
seven to make wheat upon a clover lay ; I havejentific men of the proper arts and trades. Ex- 
therefore, abandoned all fallow for wheat. ‘The|perimental philosophy is a safe guide to the manu 


CALEB KIRK. 
Brandy Wine, 18th lat Mo, 1821. 


DEEP PLOUGHING. 
Vot requisite in the cultivation of corn, after planting. 


Mr. SKINNER, 


A VIRGINIAN. 


. 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


APPLE PEAR AND PEACH WINES. 


The manufactory and preparation of distilled 








of motion from the operation of the stones. 





summer fallow I consider a veautiful prepara-jfacturer, 
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it: vas been ouserved, and ascertained bylimitation of the Eurcpean or Madeira wine ma-will not bear the dirt to be thrown to it; but 


long and constant experien::, that Burgundy,|ufactory. To our landed interest, the infu- 
Champagne, and Bordeaux. (or Claret) and sion of a homogeneous spirit into our cider, and 
other French win s, can only be saved by meansjbeer, so as to enable us to dispense with all the 
of corked und sea/el bottles ; while Madeira,jactual expenses of bottling, and the losses of 
Lisboa, Xeres or Sucrry, Saint Lucre, Tene-jbreaking, would be an immense object. The 
rife and Fayal wines, can be kept in casks,consumption of beer and cider would be greatly, 
half full, and unbsing-d, and in decanters andjincreased, and a new mean of contending against! 
bottles without stoppers or corks, and improve'the use of distilled spirits, would be placed in) 
in that situation. the beer, ale, porter, cide: hands of the wise and good, so far as this 
and perry of America and England, require the|suggestion may stand a trial. 

corked bottle, and especially in our climate 
The ascertained difference in the use of 
French wines, which grow musty and sour in 
half filled opened vessels, and of Portuguese 
and Spanish wines, which become more whole- GENTLEMEN, 

some and more fileasant in the same situations! Anxious to procure all the information in my 
has made a strong impression on te writer Of/j.ver, on the subject of cotton cultivation, 1 
this paper. The reason of this difference aP-lwrote to a friend for information; you have it 
peared to be a curious subject of reflection, and|perewith. The writer is a considerable planter, 
seemed likely to be of importance. It is be Janda gentleman of much experience and prac- 
lieved to be this: that the French and similar}tical knowledge, and his instructions, I think, 
wines contain principally their natural /erment-lare worthy of attention; if you think so, you will 
ed spirit, and are subject to a new process of|please insert his letter in your paper, and 
fermentation upon the introduction of the all'soblige a 

when the cork, the bung, or part of the contents 
of a bottle or cask are taken out. But the Por- 
tugese, Spanish and similar wines, contain a Dear Sir, 

sufficient portion of disti//ed spirit, (not sus-| It 1s with much pleasure I answer the ques- 
ceptible of fermentation) so as to withstand thatitions put to me relative to cotton planting. I 
introduction of the air, which occasions thelwill most willingly communicate to you my 
process of fermentation in bodies, not contain-|knowledge upon the subject. : 
ing such a sedative. Itis known that even the} Ist. In the interio counties of Georgia, 
good Clarets are a little brandied, and yet arejblack seeds or Sea Island, is not planted. It 
of an excellent flavour, and the Pacharette andivegetates too long for the season, 
other fine Xeres, Carcavella and other finejwould be luxuriant, but the product little or| 
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5 re 
DIRECTIONS FOR PLANTING CUTTON. 
To the Editors of the Carolina Centinel, 


Friend to Agriculture. 








Lisbon, and the several denominations of fine|nonc. day. 
2d. The time of planting is from the Ist tojaBe 65 pounds. 


Madeira wines, are believed to have been al- 
ways sufficiently brandied to arrest a new fer-|the middie of April. 
mentation, and are thought to be, of late years, 3d. Ve plant in beds, five feet apart, on good) 
highly brandied. The important fact is there-lland. The distance is to be regulated by the 


The weed|cotton in the seed, with ease, per day. 


after it is some size, you ought never to haul 
down, or throw the dirt from it, unless it is 
grassy, then if necessary, you may throw the 
dirt from it, to destroy the grass, and in a day 
or two throw the dirt back, and haul it up to the 
cotton——taking care never to let the roots, as it 
is called, (i. e.) the lower part of the plant, while 
young, be exposed to the sun for any length of 
time. 

8th. We leave off working at no particular 
time. The field should be kept clear of grass, 
is it will be in the way of picking out the cotton. 
I the early part of the season you ought, every 
time you hoe, to enlarge the beds a little, by 
hauling up the earth to the cotton; never dimi 
nishing the bed in hoeing if you can avoid it. 

9th. Six acres of Cotton, and eight acres ol 
corn to the hand, is a rule with many of ou 
planters, who use the plough. 

10th. I have planted on the same land sixteen 
crops in succession ; but a shift of fields answers 
much better, and I would recommend your 
breaking up, or ploughing your cotton land in 
the fall, or early in the winter, if you can effect 
it. In low lands the beds should be higher than 
in high lands. 

lith, The Rot is a disease in the pod or 
bowl, and prevents its opening ; the cause is un- 
known. If it is ascribable to an insect, plough- 
ing the land in the fall, would have a good effect 
in preventing it. The same hoe which is used 
in corn, is used in the culture of cotton. A hand 
will pick, or gather from 60 to 100 pounds of 
I have 
heard of some hands gathering 120 pounds in a 
The hands on a plantation, ought to aver- 


Yours, most respectfully, 





P.S. I intend making an experiment next 


fore ascertained, that various delicate, or richjquality of the soil; on very fertile land, they|CTOP, by topping and suckering a few acres of 


and well, or high flavoured wines, are not sojougit to be six feet, in middling soil, four feet 
far injured in their flavour, or character, by be-japart. Some who plant poor land, make their 
ing brandied as to be rejected by the most deli-lbeds three feet apart, and leave the cotton thick 
cate, correct or fastidious palates. It is notion the beds; the froorer the soil, the closer or 
doubted, that much of the nut taste in wine, is|‘hicker ought the cotton to be left. 
produced by the brandy; and this is an esteem-| 4th. We plant, or cover the seed shallow, 
ed flavour. from one and a half to two inches deep, and 
Considering then, that the finest white winesjstrew the seed pretty thick, from one to two 
of Spain and Portugal, (including the island of|bushels to the acre. You had better roll, or rub 
Madeira) are prepared with a delicate distiliedthe seed in dirt, before planting ; this process 
shirit, extracted from the same fruit, it is sug-|separates the seed, and you can drop them with 
gested, that our cider, perry, domestic wines,lmore facility and exactness. 
beer, ale, porter, and (if we may so speak) our| 5th. We commence thinning when the plant 
peach-cider, may be prepared in like manner,is about six inclies high. You ought to make se- 
with a homogeneous spirit distilled from thejveral thinnings, (i. e.) don’t thin your cotton 
juice of apples, pears, peaches, grapes, or cur-|down, as it is called, the first or second time. 
rants, or from malted barley, or from unmalted| 6th. In the distance that the cotton plants or 
Indian corn, according as our fermented liquorsjstalks are to be left from each other, you are to 
are respectively made out of those fruits orjbe governed by circumstances: in rich soil, from 
grains. It is not known, that a fermented li-jtwelve inches to two feet. Sometimes, I leave 
quor or drink has ever yet been made out of the|two stalks together, when there is a vacancy on 
peach, after the manner of cider, perry, andjcither side. 
wine; but from the exquisite and unrivalled| 7th, To go over your cotton once a fortnight 
flavour of our peach, from its present extensivelis a good rule. It ought to be stirred often, and 
cultivation, and the ease with which that culti-never suffered to be grassy, if possible. You 
vation could be extended, it seems not to be ajcannct plough more than two or three times, be- 
romantic suggestion, that @ very exquisite sub-|fore the limbs or branches will interfere. I have 
stitute for some kinds of wines might be made\had my cotton beds scraped with the hoe, be- 
Srom the juice of the peach, prepared by a closelfore the plant was up. Cotton, when small 








cotton——I am persuaded it will be of very great 
advantage to top about the first of July and take 
away the suckers as often as they put out and 
get to any size. Topping all the cotton I plant, 
without taking away the suckers, is a late prac- 
tice of mine, but I top so late, I don’t believe 
any ‘suckers of consequence put out, say the 15th 
or 20th of August. 


ON ONIONS. 
Laurel Spring, October 20th, 1820. 

Mr. Sxinner—In your first volume, No. V. 
page thirty-six, middle column, you have the 
following remark. 

The onions that were sown at an early sea- 
son, with an expectation of their growing to 
sufficient size the first year, for table use, &c. 

Which induces me to believe that you do not 
cultivate the clove or apple onion, which is 
certain to mature the first year. I herewith 
send you five of the cloves, and if you wish 
more of them, some of your merchants, no 
doubt, trade to Savannah, and if you direct me 
with whom to leave them in that place, it will 
give me pleasure to supply you. They may be 
planted either in the fall or spring, in rows, 
eighteen to twenty inches wide, and from 
nine to twelve inches apart in the rows, culti- 
vated as other onions, and taken up in August, 
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when the tops have perished. They do not 
commonly bear seed the first year, and on that 
account some of the onions that are taken up 
in August are to be re-planted when you plant 
the cloves. I shall plant to day. 
I have done, 
JOHN A. JONES. 

P. S.—With us they have superseded the 
cultivation of the sort which I presume you cul- 
tivate, 


Se 
BLACKING, 

Which when on the boots or shoes can, be 
rubbed with a cambric handkerchief without 
soiling it in the least, and will assume the same 
lustre after being plunged in water as before. 

Quarter of a pound ivory black, | ounce lin- 
seed oil, 1 ounce spirits lavender, | ounce oil 
vitriol, 2 ounces sugar candy, 3 pints best vin- 
egar, and juice of 2 lemons. 

Nore.—The ivory black and linseed oil to 
be well mixed in a mortar, the sugar candy to 
be pounded, the vitriol to be put in a glass of 
water, and jet stand till cold. The spirits, la- 
vender and oil vitriol not to be put in until all 
the other ingredients have been well mixed. 


S eeeatanell 

Lead coloured Paint for preserving Iron. 

Take a small quantity of common Litharge 
and place it over the fire in a shovel, after- 
wards, when sufficiently warm, scatter over it a 
little flour of Brimstone which will instantly 
convert it into a blackish colour, and which 
when ground in oil, makes a good dark lead 
colour. It dries quick, gets remarkably hard, 
and resists the weather better than any other 
lead colour. 


Composition for healing wounds in Trees. 

‘Take of dry pounded chalk 3 measures; and 
of common vegetable tar one measure: mix 
them thoroughly and boil them, with a low heat, 
till the composition becomes of the consistency 
of bee’s-wax, it may be preserved for use in 
this state for any length of time; if chalk can- 
not conveniently be got, dry brick dust may be 
substituted. 

Applicationn—After the broken or decayed 
limb, has been sawed off, the whole of the saw 
cut must be carefully pared away, and the 
rough edges of the bark, in particular must be 
made quite smooth ; the doing of this properly 
is of great consequence, then lay on the above 
composition hot, about the thickness of half a 
crown, over the wounded place, and over the 
edges of the surrounding bark, it should be 
spread with a hot trowel. 
eee 


To the Agriculturists of the United 
States. 


The subscriber having made a voyage to Europe for 
the express purpose o ene the present state 
of Agriculture (particularly in England and France) 
and procuring such 

SEED, IMPLEMENTS AND BOOKS, 
Upon the subject, as appear to be best calculated to 
promote its interest in the United States, has just re- 
turned with a general assortment of the above articles, 
which are for sale at his wholesale and retail 
AGRICULTURAL STORE, 
No. 57, South Street, Baltimore, 
Where a complete supply of SEEDS, for the field and 


garden (warranted genuine,) will be constantly for sale, 
—Also, a variety of 


MACHINERY, 


Calculated to reduce the quantity of labour, and in- 
icrease the means of better cultivating the earth. 

oc? He has made arrangements in England, by which 
he will be regularly supplied, in future, with all such 
newly invented, or improved 


IMPLEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
As are calculated for American use. 
} ALSO, FOR A CONSTANT SUPPLY OF NEW 
BOOKS UPON AGRICULTURE. 
It is his intention to add to his establishment, in a 


the best construction and make, and in fact, to make 


cultural interest of his country, whose patronage he 
respectfully solicits. 


FARMING UTENSILS are respectfully informed 
that he will receive, and sell upon commission, any 


sonable terms. His present stock consists of the fol- 
lowing 


MACHINERY, &c. 
Viz :—Improved Hay Making Machines, upon high 
wheels. These are great labour saving machines; are 
drawn by one horse ; are very strong and durable ; and 
by their use, a heavy crop of grass, cut in the morn- 
ing, may be made fit to house the same day. 
Price ° : - - : $140 
Devonshire Hand Apple Mills, - Ace ee 
Single Hand Drills, = - - - - - 
Northumberland Horse Drills, - - - - 
Broadcast Sowing Machines, which scatter small 
seeds with an exactness that cannot be done 
by hand 
Hill’s Hoe Ploughs, with cultivating Irons, spare 
shares, &c. 
Expanding Horse Hoes from 8to 18 inches’ - 
Expanding Hand Hoes ie Se ee 
Cultivators with 7 irons and 3 wheels = + 
Flexible Tubes and Gags for Cattle - 10 
Ditto ditto for Sheep 5 
Banbury Turnip Cutters’ - - - 45 
Bow Index Gauges - - - - 25 
Box Churns various sizes and prices 
Washing Machines - + -~ - 
Weighing Machines, - -— - 


BOOKS. 

The Fanwens’ Companion, being a Complete System 
of Modern Husbandry, including the latest improve- 
ments and discoveries, in theory and practice, by R. 
W. Dicxsox, M. D. author of practical agriculture, 
of the survey of Lancashire, and Honorary Member of 
the Board of Agriculture. Second edition, illustrated 
by 104 plates, 2 large volumes, $15. 

7” All the following Books are complete in one 
volume, the prices of which vary, according to size, 
plates, &c. from one to five dollars. 

Viz :—-Moubray on Poultry, Swine and cows; Key 
on Bees; Tibb’s Farmer; Cully on Live Stock ; Cur- 
tis on Grasses; Carnell on home made Wine ; Twam- 
‘ey on the management of the Dairy; Blaikie on the 
management of Hedges; Huish on the management of 
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"$18 and 40 


Hornby on Lime as Manure: Johnson on Salt as 
Manure ; Young’s Farmer’s Calendar ; Radcliffe’s Agri- 
culture of Flanders; Beatson’s new system of Culti- 
vation; Huish’s instructions for using the Bee Hive ; 
Communications to the Board of Agriculture ; Wil- 
kinson on the improvement of Cattle; Curwen’s Re- 
port to the Workington Agricultural Society; Wild- 
man on the management of Bees; Parkes on Salt as 
Manure. 

A general view of the state of Agriculture in the 
following counties in England and Scotland, drawn 
up by order of the National Board of Agriculure, and 
re officially correct. Each complete in one volume, 
and varying in price from two and a half to five dol- 
lars. Viz: Bedford, Bucks, Cambridge, Cheshire, 
Devon, Durham, Gloster, Hereford, Hertford, Hunt- 





ingdon, Kent, Leicester, Lancaster, Lincoln, Middle- 
sex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, Northum. 
berland, Nottingham, Oxford, Shropshire, Suffolk, 
Surry, Sussex, Warwick, Worcester, Wilts, York, 
Berwick, East Lothian, Roxburgh, and West Lothian 
—all by different authors, forming a mass of agricul- 
tural information from the pens of the first agricul- 
turalists in the world. 
: SEEDS. 


Talavera Spring Wheat—White Essex spring do— 
Purple Bearded spring do.—This is the Wheat of 
which an account was published last summer two 
years. The miller who ground a smal! quantity of 
it says, that four bushels are sufficient for a barrel of 


short time, an assortment of FARMING TOOLS, of|flour— Eyyptian Ryve—very early Potatoes—Lucerns— 


sweet scented Vernal Grass—Trefoil, or yellow blos- 


it, in ever respect, worthy the support of the agri-lsomed clover—Cow, or Marle Grass—St. Foin—Rye 


Grass—Cocksfoot Grass. This grass will bear to be 
fed closer than any other.—spring Tares—Winter do. 


(CF The Inventors and Manufacturers of all kinds of Rape—Canary—single blossomed early frame PEAS— 


superior early do—early Charlton do.—Dwarf marrow 
do.—Large marrow do.—Large Green Imperial marrow 


articles in the agricultural line, upon the most rea-do.—Dwarf do.—Green marrow do.—Knights marrow 


do. very large—Egg do.—Dwarf Prussian Blue do.— 
Royal Dwarf do.—Spanish do.—Windsor BEANS— 
Turkey long-pod do—Green do. do.—Early Mazagan 
do.—Strasburgh ONION—White Spanish do—White 
Portugal do—Brown Portugal do.—Blood red do. 
Silver skinned do.—Deptford do.— Welch do.—Lisbon 
do—Tripoli do--Flag LEEK—London do—short Orange 
CARROT—large swelling PARSNIP—SCORZONERA 
—SALSAFY—early Dutch TURNIP—Early Yellow 
do—Early Stone do—Six weeks do—Long French do— 
Green round do—Red round do—White round Nor- 


o|foik do—Globe do—Malta do—Yellow Bullock do— 


White Tankard do—Red Tankard do—Green Tankard 
dlo—Yellow Sweedish do. or RUTA BAGA—Scarlet 
short top RADISH—Salmon do—white turnip do— 
red turnip do—black Spanish do—long white Naples 
do—Grand Admiral LETTUCE hardy green do— 
Tennisball do.—brown Dutch do—early frame cabbage 


g\do—white cabbage do—Marseilles do—Drumhead do. 


Dwarf forcing green coss do—early green coss do— 
‘Large green coss do.—White coss do,—Egyptian coss 
do—Bloody coss do.—Large brown Bath coss do.— 
Florence coss do.—Silesia do—Imperial do.—Prickly 
SPINAGE—round do—long rooted red BEET—tur- 
nip do. do—white do—green do—green curled EN- 


g|DIVE—White do—Batavia do—Italian upright CELE. 





RY—solid white do—solid red do—Patagonia do— 
rden CRESS—curled do—NASTURTIAM—grass 
SORREL—French do—white MUSTARD—brown 
o—CORN SALLAD—-plain PARSLEY—curled 
o-—--Hamburgh do—early CAULIFLOWER.—-late 
do—early dwarf CABBAGE—early York do—large 
ork do—large Battersea do—su loaf do—ear- 
ly Dutch du—drumhead do—large flat Dutch do—red 
Dutch do—large green Savoy do—dwarf do. do— 
fellow curled do—BRUSSELS SPROUTS—green 
urled BORECOLE—brown do—Scots CALE—sea 
lo—early purple BROCOLI—late do. do—green do— 
white do—dwarf purple do—early Cape do—late do 
do—early prickly CUCUMBER—fine long do.—white 
spine do—green Turkey do—white do. do—Pari: 
Rock Cantelope Melon very fine. 


POT AND SWEET HERB SEEDS, &c. 
Balm; sage; pot marjoram; sweet do.; winter 


Bees; Griseethwaite’s new Theory of Agriculture ;jsavary; summer do; thyme; hysop; sweet bazil; 


bush do; rosemary; lavender; Fennel; aniseed; car- 
roway. 

In addition to the above, the following Seeds (which 
were not in market, to ship with the others) are hour- 
ly expected, viz: POTATO OATS—BLACK OATS 
—--early kidney POTATOES—--Burnet GRASS--— 
Foxtail do—MILLET—red speckled kidney BEAN S— 
black do. do—negro do—dun do—liver coloured do— 
yellow do—China dwarf do—Dutch dwarf do—Can- 
terbury do—Battersea do—scarlet running do—long 

range CARROT—MANGEL WURTZEL—ASPA- 
RAGUS—and an assortment of FLOWER SEEDS. 
P. S. Large allowance made to those who purchas: 
o sell again. 





E. S. THOMAS. 
February 2d, 1821. 





